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For ** The Friend.” 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai and Arabia Petrea. By Eovwarp 
Roeinson. 
(Continued from page 178.) 


The fountain of the Virgin is called by the 
natives Ain Um ed-Deraj, Mother of Steps. 
‘It has been taken alternately for every one of 
the fountains, which anciently existed at. Jeru- 
salem. It is unquestionably an ancient work ; 
indeed there is nothing in or around this city, 
which bears more distinctly the traces of high 
antiquity. There are reasons which make it 
not improbable, that this was the ‘ King's 
pool’ of Nehemiah, and the ‘ Pool of Solomon’ 
mentioned by Josephus, near which the wall 
of the city passed, as itran northwards from 
Siloam, along the valley of Jehoshaphat to the 
eastern side of the temple. Its bottom is 
strewed with small stones; and the water 


flows off by alow passage at the interior ex-| get forward, by lying at full length, and drag- 
tremity, leading under the mountain to Siloam. | ging ourselves along on our elbows. 


There is now no other outlet for the water; 
and upparently a different one never existed.” 
The existence of this passage was the current 
belief," but no one could be found who “had 
himself explored it, or could give any definite 
information respecting it. We therefore de- 
termined to examine it ourselves, should a fit 
opportunity occur. Repairing one afternoon 
4 mo. 27th, | to Siloam, we found no person 
ere; and the water in the basin being low, 
we embraced this opportunity for accomplish- 
ing our purpose. Stripping off our shoes and 
stockings and rolling our garments above vur 
knees, we entered with our lights and measur- 
ing tapes in our hands. The water was low, 
nowhere over a foot in depth, and for the most 
rt not more than three or four inches, with 
ardly a perceptible current. The bottom is 
every where covered with sand, brought in by 
the waters. The passage is cut wholly through 
the solid rock, every where about two feet 
wide; somewhat winding, but in a general 
course N. N. E. For the first hundred feet, it 
is from fifteen to twenty feet high ; for another 
hundred feet or more, from six to ten feet; and 
afterwards not more than four feet high; thus 
gradually becoming lower and lower as we ad- 
vanced. At the end of eight hundred feet, it 
beeame so low, that we could advance no fur- 


ther without crawling on all fours, and bringing| In constructing this passage, it is obvious 
our bodies close to the water. As we were not|that the workmen commenced at both ends, 
prepared for this, we thought it better to retreat, |and met somewhere in the middle. At the 
and try again another day from the other end, | upper end, the work was carried along on the 
‘Tracing therefore upon the roof with the smoke | level of the-wpper basin; and there was a ten- 
of our’candles the initials of our names, and the | dency to go too far towards the west, under 
figure 800, as a maik of our progress on this the mouutain ; for all the false cuts above men- 
side, we returned with our clothes somewhat | tioned are on the right. At the lower end, the 
wet and soiled. excavation would seem to have becn begun on 
It was not until three days afterwards, that|a higher level than at present; and when on 
we were able to complete our examination and | meeting the shaft from the other end, this level 
measurement of the passage. We went now | Was found to be too high, the bottom was 
to the Fountain of the Virgin; and having | lowered until the water flowed through it; thus 
measured the external distance (1100 feet,) | leaving the southern end of the passage much 
down to the point east of Siloam, we con-|loftier than any other part. ‘The bottom has 
cluded, that as we had already entered 800 | very little descent; so that the two basins are 
feet from the lower end, there could now re-| neatly on the same level; the upper one ten 
main not over 300 or 400 feet to be explored. | feet or more below the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
We found the end of the passage at the upper} and the other some forty feet above the same 
fountain rudely built up with small loose stones, | Valley. ‘The water flows through the passage 
in order to retain the water at a greater depth | gently and with little current; and I am unable 
in the excavated basin. Having caused our| to account for the “ great noise”’ of which Je- 
servants to clear away these stones, and having | rome speaks, unless he refers perhaps to the 
clothed (or rather unclothed) ourselves simply | time of the irregular ebullition of the waters. 
in a pair of wide Arab drawers, we entered and | _ This subterraneous passage corresponds en- 
crawled on, hoping soon to arrive at the point | tirely to the alleged etymological signification 
which we had reached from the other fountain. | of the name Siloah in Hebrew, sent, viz., mis- 
The passage here is, in general, much lower | sto aque, an aqueduct. : ; 
than at the other end; most of the way we| ‘The water in botia fountains, then, is the 
could indeed advance upon our hands and|same; notwithstanding travellers have pro- 
knees; yet in several places, we could only nounced that of Siloam to be bad, and that of 
the upper fountain to be good. We drank of it 
often in both places. It has a peculiar taste, 
sweetish and very slightly brackish, but not at 
all disagreeable» Later in the season, when 
part; for otherwise it is inconceivable, how | the water is low, it is said to become, more 
the passage could ever have been thus cut} brackish and unpleasant. It is the common 
through the solid rock. At any rate, only a| water used by the people of Kefr Selwan. We 
single person could have wrought in it at aj did not learn that it is regarded as medicinal, 
time ; and it must have been the labour of many | or particularly good for the eyes, as is reported 
years. There are here many turns and zig-|by travellers; though it is not improbable that 
zags. In several places the workman had cut| such a popular belief may exist. 
straight forward for some distance, and then| Early writers speak of an irregularity in the 
leaving this, had begun again further back at a/ flow of the water. ‘But ever since the 14th 
different angle ; so that there is at first the ap-| century, this remarkable circumstance seems to 
pearance of a passage branching off. We ex-| have been almost, if notentirely, overlooked by 
amined all these false cuts very minutely, in| travellers. I have searched in vain through all 
the hope of finding some such lateral passage,|the more important writers, from Sir John 
by which water might come in from another| Maundeville down to the present day, without 
quarter. We found, however, nothing of the | finding any distinct notice respecting it, derived 
kind. The way seemed interminably long ;| from personal observation. Yet the popular 
and we were for a time suspicious, that we had | belief in this phenomenon is still firm amon 
fallen upon a passage different from that which | the inhabitants of Jerusalem; our friends had 
we had before entered. But, at length, after} often heard of it; but having themselves never 
having measured 950 feet, we arrived at our| seen the irregular flow, they regarded the story 
former mark of 80Q feet traced with smoke/as one of the many popular legends of the 
upon the ceiling. This makes the whole| country. 
length of the passage to be 1750 feet; or| We were more fortunate in this respect; 
several hundred feet grefter than the direct| having been very unexpectedly witnesses of 
distance externally,—a result scarcely conceiv- | the phenomenon in question ; and we are thus 
able, although the passage is very winding.| enabled to rescue another ancient historical 
We came out again at the fountain of Siloam. | fact from the long oblivion, or rather discredit, 


The sand at the bottom has probably a con- 
siderable depth, thus filling up the canal in 
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into which it had fallen for so many centuries. 
As we were preparing to measure the basin of 
the upper fountain, and explore the passage 
leading from it, my companion was standing on 
the lower step near the water, with one foot on 
the step and the other on a loose stone lying in 
the basin. All at once he perceived the water 
coming into his shoe; and supposing the stone 
had rolled, he withdrew his foot to the step; 
which, however, was also now covered with 
water. This instantly excited our curiosity ; 
and we now perceived the water rapidly bub- 
bling up from under the lower step. In less 
than five minutes it had risen in the basin nearly 
or quite a foot; and we could hear it gurgling 
off through the interior passage. In ten min- 
utes more it had ceased to flow ; and the water 
in the basin was again reduced to its former 
level. Thrusting my staff in under the lower 
step, whence the water appeared to come, I 
found there was here a large hollow space’; but 
a further examination could not be made with- 
out removing the steps. 

Meanwhile a woman of Kefr Selwan came to 
wash at the fountain. She was accustomed to 
frequent the place every day; and from her we 
learned that the flowing of the water occurs at 
irregular intervals; sometimes two or three 
times a day, and sometimes in summer once in 
two or three days. She said, she had seen the 
fountain dry, and men and flocks, dependent 
upon it, gathered round and suffering from 
thirst; when ail at once the water would begin 
to boil up from under the steps, and (as she 
said) from the bottom in the interior part, and 
flow off in a copious stream. 

In order to account for this irregularity the 
common people say that a great dragon lies 
within the fountain; when he is awake, he 
stops the water; when he sleeps, it flows. 
An Arab who was there, whom we had seen at 
the bath in the city, said that the water comes 
down from the fountain beneath the great 
mosk, of which I shall speak immediately. 
But how, or why? was there originally a small 
and failing fountain here, to which afterwards 
other waters were conducted from the temple? 
Is the irregular flow to be explained by some 
such connection with the water from above, the 
taste of which we found, on trial, to be the 
same? This is a mystery which former ages 
have not solved; et which it must be left to 
the researches of future travellers, under more 
favourable auspices, fully to unfold. This 
occasional ebullition of the fountain, and its 
situation in relation to the temple, and prox- 
imity to the probable site of the ancient sheep- 
gate, brought Bethesda strongly to mind. 

Fountain under the grand Mosk. Not 
long after our arrival at Jerusalem, we were in- 
formed by our friends, that in conversation 
with intelligent Mussulmans they had been 
told of a living fountain under the: Haram esh- 
Sherif; from which a bath in the vicinity was 
in partsupplied. As the Mufti of Jerusalem 
one day paid a visit to our host, this fountain 
was mentioned in the course of conversation, 
and he confirmed the accounts which we had 
previously heard. On being asked whether 
we could yisit it; he said there would be no 
difficulty, and expressed a desire to afford 
us every facility in our researches. 

We now repaired to the bath, which is situ- 


| ated in a covered passage leading to one of the 
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western entrances of the enclosure of the mosk. 
We were conducted through it to the flat roof 
of a low building. Here, in a low, arched 
room, we found too men drawing water from 
a narrow and deep well; the depth of which 
proved, on measurement, to be 823 feet, or 
about 65 feet below the surface of the ground. 
The distance to the wall of the area of the 
Mosk, I found to be 135 feet. ‘The elder of 
the two men said that he had often been at the 
bottom of the well; and was willing to accom- 
pany us, if we would go down. ‘The water, 





sion and a Kawas (Janizary) fiom the gover- 
nor, there would be no difficulty. Had he 
been alone, he might, perhaps, have given a 
different answer. Perceiving that, under the 
circumstances, it would probably be unavailing 
to press the matter further at the moment, we 
thought it better to wait, and apply ata later 
period to the military governor, who probably 
would have at once granted our request. But 
when we afterwards returned from the city on 
our excursions, the prevalence of the plague 
and other circumstances combined to hinder us 
from making the application; and we were re- 





he said, comes to the well through a passage of| luctantly compelled to forego the further prose- 


mason work four or five feet high, from under 
the Sukhrah, or grand mosk. ‘This passage 
is entered from the well by a door-way; end 
one has to stoop a little in passing through. It 
leads first through a room of considerable size, 
arched, and supported by fourteen marble 
columns with capitals; and afterwards termi- 
nates in a room under the Sukhrah about eight 
or ten feet square, cut out of the solid rock; 
which is entered by another similar door-way. 
Here the water boils up from the rock in a 
basin at the bottom. He knew of no other 
passage, open or closed, from this room, nor 
from the main passage, by which the water 
could flow off ; but said there was at the bottom 
of the well, a door closed up on the other side, 
leading no one knew whither. This water, in 
dry seasons, ceases to flow out into the well; 
and then they are obliged to descend and bring 
it out from the fountain by hand into the well, 
in order to supply the bath. There is no 
known way of access to the fountain, except b 
descending into this well. They all declared, 
that when the keeper of the bath takes pay of 
poor Muslim pilgrims for bathing, the water is 
miraculously stopped. We enquired whether 
this fountain had any connection with those in 
the valley, and were told that there was none ; 
but when we afterwards saw the same man at 
the fountain of the Virgin, he declared that 
there was a connection.—The above account 
was afterwards confirmed to us by the keeper 
of the bath. 

Had we been prepared at the time to descend 
into the well and explore the fountain, we 
should, perhaps, have met with little difficulty ; 
or, atleast, a small present would have removed 
every obstacle. But when we repaired thither 
again three days afterwards, with lights and a 
stronger rope and pully, they began to think it 
a matter of importance, and were unwilling to 
let us go down without authority from their 
superiors. We therefore deferred our purpose 
and returned home, after taking more exact 
measurement than before, and letting down a 
light into the well, which continued to bun 
brightly quite to the bottom. The bath-keeper 
afterwards consulted the Mutawelly of the Ha- 
ram, who said he would ask the opinion of the 
Council. But as this would give to the matter 
a greater notoriety than was desirable, and as 
the Mufti had already told us, that there would 
be no objection to our descending, we preferred 
making the application directly to him. He 
was accordingly waited upon; but unfortunately 
at an unpropitious moment, when he was sur- 
rounded by several Mohammedan doctors and 
others; and his reply was, that the thing was 
not in his hands, but if we would get permis- 


cution of this interesting enquiry. 

However imperfect or exaggerated the pre- 
ceding account may be, in several respects, 
there seems no reason for doubt as to the main 
fact, viz. that there exists in the heart of the 
rock, at the depth of some eighty feet under- 
neath the Haram, an artificial fountain; the 
water of which has the same essential charac- 
teristics as that flowing out at the artificial ex- 
cavations in the valley below. ‘This fountain 
naturally reminds us of that mentioned by T'a- 
citus, (Fons perennis aque, cavati sub terra 
montes,) and still more strongly of the language 
of Aristzas; who in describing the ancient 
temple, informs us that the supply of water was 
unfailing, inasmuch as there was an abundant 
natural fountain flowing in the interior, and re- 
servoirs of admirable construction under ground, 
extending five stadia around the temple, with 
pipes and conduits unknown to all except those 
to whom the service was intrusted, by which 
the water was brought to various parts of the 
temple and again conducted off. This account 
is also doubtless exaggerated. Yet all the cir- 
cumstances taken together render it not im- 
probable, that there may be some hidden chan- 
nel, by which the waters of the fountain be- 
neath the mosk are carried down to the valley 
below. From what quarter they are first 
brought into this excavated chamber, is a 
question which presents no less difficulty. 
There seems little reason to doubt that the 
whole work was artificial; and we may per- 
haps reasonably conjecture, that it nM in 
some connection with the ancient fountain of 
Gihon on the higher ground west of the city. 

(To be continued.) 
ne 
For “‘ The Friend.” 
Travellers in Palestine, and the adjacent 
countries, 
(Concluded from page 181.) 

We name also together Doctors Shaw* and 
Clarke,t though the former preceded the latter 
by nearly acentury. Shaw travelled in 1722, 
and Clarke in 1801. Both visited other coun- 
tries, which they have largely described, and 
consequently the space allotted in their works 
to Palestine is rather limited; still their accounts 
of the Holy Land are valuable, containing 
many useful observations on its natural history ; 
chiefly its botany. Shaw does not detain us 
with descriptions of particular localities, or de- 
tails of personal adventure ; what he has given 





* “ Travels or Observations relating to scvera! parts 
of Barbary and the Levant.” London, 1757, 2d edit. 

+ “ Travels in various countries of i Asia, and 
Africa. Part 2, Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land.” 
London, 1817, 4th edit. 
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is a useful and interesting digest of numerous 
observations on the climate and the capabilities 
of the soil. This traveller is the chief authority, 
and sometimes indeed almost the only authori- 
ty, with compilers of popular treatises on the 
natural history of the Bible. Clarke spent 
scarcely three weeks in Palestine, but he has 
turned his short stay to the best account; that 
rtion of his work which treats of this country 
contains many useful facts regarding its veget- 
able productions ; his description of the physi- 
cal aspect of such parts as lay in his route is 
not inferior to that of those who preceded 
him, although his rapid journey did not enable 
him to equal, in this respect, the great travel- 
lers, by whom, in a few years, he was follow- 
ed, and whom we now proceed to enumerate. 

John Lewis Burckhardt* was born in Swit- 
zerland, but educated in England. He was en- 
gaged by the “ Association for promoting the 
discovery of Africa,’’ to explore the interior of 
that continent, and neither time nor expense 
was spared in enabling him to aequire the re- 
quisite qualifications for his future researches. 
He was placed at Aleppo, where it was thought 
his intercourse with the natives of that city, 
together with his occasional tours in Syria, 
would afford him a “view of Arabian life and 
manners in every degree from the Bedouin 
camp to the populous city.’ Starting on his 
journey, he wore the dress, spoke the lan- 
guage, and imitated the manners of the Arabs 
of the desert, and thus enjoyed singular oppor- 
tunities of observing their character, and ex- 
ploring their country. 

Leaving Damascus in the autumn of 1810, 
in that, and following excursions, which he 
undertook at short intervals, he examined the 
Havran very minutely, together with the an- 
cient territory of Bashan and Gilead, and 
passing southwards through the countries of 
Ammon and Moab, entered the interdicted 
territory of Edom. Here, under the assumed 
name of Shiekh Ibrahim, and travelling pro- 
fessedly for religious purposes, "he penetrated 
into the mysterious valley of Wady Mousa, 
and was the first European, in modern times, 
who beheld the extraordinary monuments which 
that valley contains. His death at Cairo, in 
1816, prevented the execution of his ulterior 
plans. To this accomplished traveller we owe 
the best account we possess of the Hauran, 
and of the peninsula of Mount Sinai; but the 
discovery in connection with which the name 
of Burckhardt will live is that of the ruins of 
Petra, whose scriptural interest is equal to its 
historical and classical fame, and whose exist- 
ing state forms so striking a commentary on 
Jeremiah's prediction of its fall. Burckhardt’s 
description of the countries he visited is distin- 
guished by clearness and simplicity, by exten- 
sive learning and masculine sense. The illus- 
tration of prophecy appears to have formed no 
part of his plan; his testimony is only the 
more valuable on that account, being wholly 
exempt from the suspicion of partiality. 

J. S. Buckinghamt is the next best authori- 
ty we mention: a native of our own land, and 


recently a member of the British legislature, | 1825 





*“ Travels in Syria, &c.” London, 1822. 


+“ Travels in Palestine, through the countries of 
Bashan and Gilead, &c.” London, 1822, 2d edit. 





age of nine years, and there are few countries 
on the face of the earth, which Buckingham 
has not visited, either in the character of « pro- 
fessed traveller, or in connection with scientific 
or mercantile pursuits. In December, 1815, 
he sailed from Alexandria for the coast of Sy- 
ria; and having visited most of the places 
worthy of notice in Palestine proper, he crossed 
the Jordan, and examined very minutely the 
ancient possessions of the ‘‘ two tribes and a 
half.” In a subsequent journey, which he 
undertook and concluded in 1816, he visited 
the Arab tribes, inhabiting the countries east of 
the Dead Sea.* Finding it impossible to pro- 
ceed through the eastern desert to Bagdad, as 
he had intended, he returned northwards, tra- 


versing the plains of the Hauran, visiting the | 


city of Damascus, from which place he pro- 
ceeded across the mountains of Lebanon to 
Sidon on the sea coast. His account of this 
journey is less known, but certainly it is more 
valuable than that which he has given of his pre- 
ceding tour in Palestine. Buckingham’s learn- 
ing is less extensive, his powers of description 
are more vigorous than those of Burckhardt; and 
thus, while the pages of the latter will some- 
times be complained of as inanimate, those of 


His journeyings were commenced at the early | proceeded through the desert to Akaba, on the 


eastern arm of the Red Sea. He thence ascend- 
ed the great valley of Edom, as far as the pass 
which leads through the mountains of Seir to 
the ruins of Petra. Having carefully examined 
these ruins, he returned by the western plain 
of Edom, and on his way to Egypt, examined 
the mountains of Sinai. If less patient in 
research than the great traveller Buckhardt, he is 
more lively in description; while the learning 
of the one led him to fill his page with Greek 
and Arabic inscriptions, the pencil of the other 
enabled him to present his reader with beautiful 
likenesses of the scenes he visited. His 
“Travels” in Arabia Petrea contain by far 
the most minute account we possess of the 
|celebrated capital of the ancient Edom. La- 
borde appears to have been conscious that he 
was treading amid scenes which had been the 
subject of prophecy, and he sometimes pauses 
to point out its fulfilment. 

We may here mention in reference to the 
travellers we have last named, that to Zeet- 
|zen,* Burckhardt, Buckingham, and Irby and 
| Mangles, belong exclusively the merit of having 
made known to us the countries beyond the 
Jordan; while we are indebted to Laborde for 
the full knowledge we possess of the wonders 





the former will generally be found full of life.}of Wady Mousa. ‘To their accounts future 
Like Burckhardt, he appears to have had no/ travellers have added nothing of any importance ; 
idea of the important commentary on the Old with one exception, which we shall afterwards 
Testament furnished by his descriptions of the | state, they have all filled their volumes with 
scenes and places he visited. personal adventures, which, however interest- 

Charles Leonard Irby and James Mangles,t| ing to the general reader, are of no use for the 
commanders in the Royal Navy, left England | purpose of elucidating the physical state and cha- 
to commence their tour in Syria, in the same | racter of these regions. ‘Those who wish really 
year in which Buckingham concluded his—| to know the actual state of the scriptural coun- 
1816. Access to their work is very difficult to | tries lying on the Jordan, must study them in 
be had, wwing to the circumstance, that al-| the pages of the four travellers last named. 
though printed, it was never published. ‘Their| We now enter on a third class of travellers ; 
route in Palestine was very extensive, ascend-| those who have communicated, no doubt, seve- 
ing the western plains and descending by the | ral important facts regarding the physical aspect 
eastern, tracking the breadth of the country | of Palestine, but whose pages owe their chief 
repeatedly, and exploring the interior ; but the | attraction to the numerous anecdotes and inci- 
researches of greatest value which these tra-| dents with which they abound, illustrative of 
vellers have communicated are those which} the state and character of the natives, and the 
relate to the countries south and east of the| annoyances to which the traveller in these 
Dead Sea. They are careful observers of| countries is unavoidably subject. 
whatever falls under their notice, and their ob-| Robinson,t in 1830, visited the countries on 
servations are recorded in a plain and vigorous | both sides of the Jordan; but without adding 
style. ‘Irby and Mangles,” says one well| much very material to what had been already 
fitted to judge,t * furnish a larger number of} communicated. ‘This traveller sometimes does 
new facts towards the physical history of the | on a small scale what we are doing on a large 
Holy Land, than are to be found in any of the | —travels over districts which he never visited. 
works, old or recent, which have passed under} Two travellers of considerable name have 
our notice, or in many of them put together ;| recently visited these regions, Stephens,t an 
and it is much to be regretted that theirs, which | American, in 1836; and Lord Lindsay,§ a native 
is in many respects the most informing book 
on the general subject, has never been proper! * M. Zeetzen, a German, in the years 1805 and 1806 
offered to the public, and is difficult to procure, — oe ¢ oes a oe me - 

; . ° . . Twards tolowe ~urceharat, escendin n 

nent been printed for private distri- east of the Jordan a far as Kerek, he iat oat 

ution. RA the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, and taking the 

The next name we mention is that of Leon| road which leads from Hebron to Sinai, he missed 

De Laborde,§ the son of a French nobleman. | Petra, and had no idea of the prolongation of the great 
On the 25th of February, 1828, he left Cairo | valley of the Ghor in El Araba, |The only account of 

: ese journeys 1ich tne pudiic sesses Is CoO 
with a numerous company of attendants, and in the icelieiaks published by the Palestine ~ 
ciation in 1810; translated from the correspondence of 
*“ Travels among the Arab Tribes.” London,| M. Zeetzen with M. de Zach, at Saxe-Gotha. 

. +“ Travels in Palestine and Syria, by George Robin- 
+“ Travels in Egypt and Nubia, Syria and Asia | son, Esq.” London, 1638, (1836.) 
Minor.” London, 1823. ; t“ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, 

t Author of the “ Pictoral History of Palestine.” and the Holy Land.” London, 1838, 2d edit. 

§ “ Journey through Arabia Petree.” London,| §“ Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land.” 
1836. London, 1838, 2d edit. 
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tive of Scotland, in 1837. Both passed through 
Edom, and part of their route through that 
country is new, namely, from Petra to Hebron. 
The work of Lord Lindsay discovers consider- 
able acquaintance with the Hebrew tongue ; an 
acquirement which enabled hii to discover some 
ancient sites not previously ascertained. It 
appears to us that the most valuable part of his 
book is that which relates to the country on the 
east of the sea of Tiberias. The work of the Bri- 
tish nobleman has been more favourably received 
by the public of this country than that of the 
American traveller; but we are inclined to pre- 
fer the work of the latter. His bold sketches, 
both of the scenery and the people of the east: 
the truth and spirit of all his anecdotes and inci- 
dents, and the good humour with which we 
ofien see him spreading his mat for the night 
in some empty Khan, cannot fail to render 
Stephens a great favourite with all who peruse 
his work. 

We perused the volumes of C. B. Elliott* 
with great pleasure. He travelled in 1836; 
and the account he has given of his journey 
contributes several new facts to our knowledge 
of Palestine. But his book possesses higher 
charms than those which arise either from this 
cause, or from his manly and classic style, 
‘There is a freshness about his reflections, and 
an exalted tone both of sentiment and piety 
pervading his work, which render it a truly in- 
teresting, as well as valuable contribution to 
this department of literature. 

We must here mention the brief but valuable 
memoir which Dr. Robinsont has given of his 
journey through Palestine and the adjacent 
regions in 1838. This report was read before 
the Geographical Society of Berlin, and has 
since been given to the world in the pages of 
the American Biblical Repository. Dr. Robin- 
son is professor of biblical literature in the the- 
ological seminary, New York, and was better 
qualified, by previous study, for visiting Pales- 
tine, than any other recent traveller. His inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Hebrew language 
has enabled him to determine numerous sites 
which had previously been incorrectly placed, 
or were altogether unknown. The expedition 
was undertaken in company with E. Smith, for 
the illustration of biblical geography, and pro- 
mises to be of great service towards the accom- 
plishment of that object. 

Besides the authorities we have named, there 
are others to which we shall have frequent oc- 
casion to refer, but whose comparative merits 
our limits do not allow us to specify. Amongst 
others, we may mention Joliffe’s Letters,t 
(1817); Dr. Richardson’s travels,§ (1818) ; 
William Rae Wilson,|| (1820) ; Mac Michael’s 
Journey,§ (1818 ;) Monro’s Summer Ram- 
ble,** (1833) ; Carne’s Recollections ;#t Jour- 

*“ Travels in the three great empires of Austria, 
Russia and Torkey.” London, 1838. 

+“ Amer. Bib. Rep.” April, 1839, New York. 

t“Letters from Palestine and Egypt.” London, 
1822, 3d edit. 

§“ Travels along the Mediterranean.” London, 
vad Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land.” London, 
1823, 2d edit. 

1 “ Journey from Moscow to Constantinople.” Lon- 
don, 1819. 

#* « A Sommer Ramble in Syria.” London, 1835. 


+t “ Recollections of Travels in the East.” London, 
1830. 
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ney from Aleppo to Damascus ;* Wolff’s Jour- | der their power durable, can successfully as- 
nal ;t Pliny Fisk’s Memoir ;j Paxton’s Letters | pire to greatness only by promoting that righte- 
from Palestine, (1836—-1838).§ (Baaiees which * exalteth a nation.”” Conquest 

Such are the witnesses which we shall bring | may enlarge, art may embellish, and commerce 
forward to prove our case. ‘They belong to |enrich their territories, while their disregard of 
various nations and to various ranks in life. | the will of the Supreme is hastening on their 
They travelled at different periods, and they jfall. ‘The favour and protection of Him in 
differed in their religious views; yet there is| whose * hand it is to make great,”’ form the 
one point in which they are all agreed; and it| only true basis of a nation’s prosperity. To 
is this, that the existing state of Palestine and | promote His honour is the most effectual way 
the adjacent countries, is exactly such as the | of securing their own. ‘This is the first lesson 





prophets foretold two thousand years ago. 


On the importance and grandeur of the sub-| 


ject it were unnecessary to dilate. It regards a 
region of the world, interesting alike from the 
recollections of the past, and the hopes of the 


which nations ought to learn, it is generally 
the last to be attended to. 

Here too individuals are taught many profit- 
able lessons. Amid the melancholy wrecks of 
kingdoms passed away, we are made to feel 


future—a region peopled in other days by the|the truth of that word which * endures for 
primeval races of mankind—illustrated by the |ever,”” and are strongly reminded of the ap- 


great events of history, which even to this 
hour shed an imperishable glory on its wither- 
ed fields —and adorned with those celebrated 
cities which have long since gone down to the 
grave, but whose dead and mouldering ruins 
are more illustrious than the palaces of living 
capitals. 


Here too the plans of Providence have been | 


developing silently and slowly, for the past 
eighteen hundred years; and here we may 
now view them as finished, so far as regards 
the woes denounced against that region of the 
earth ; and at this day we may trace the fulfil- 
ment of these predictions on the same stage on 
which they were originally given. 

The subject, moreover, is fraught with many 
salutary lessons. It conducts us over fields 
covered with the wrecks of mighty empires, 
and sets before us, in the most affecting light, 
the instability of worldly grandeur, and the 
vanity and folly of the objects to gain which 
nations too frequently waste their energies and 
consume their existence. Here war accumu- 
lated her spoils, while art and science lent their 
aid to adorn what was vainly deemed the seat 
of perpetual empire. But what a change has 
now passed on this stage. ‘The mighty thrones, 
the powerful hosts, the opulent cities that once 
occupied it have passed away like the vain 
pomp of some unsubstantial pageant,—the 








proach of that hour, when “the earth also, 
and the works that are therein, shall be burnt 
up.” 

In fine, we must express our conviction, that 
the Most High meant to serve an important 
end by the recent concourse of so many tra- 
vellers to these countries. The gratification 
of their own curiosity was the only motive 
perhaps of which they were eonscious.  Lit- 
le did they think that they were obeying an 
impulse from on high, and that Jehovah meant 
them to be the witnesses of his truth to the 
after ages of the world. The condition of 
these lands, we believe, is about to be changed. 
Turkish tyranny cannot last for ever ; and its 
grinding weight has only to be lified off. in 
order that these regions may burst again into 
the paradise which they once were, and which 
nature designed they should be. But though 
the condition of these countries were changed 
to-morrow, their Past State is now stereotyped 
in the pages of the travellers, and may in any 
after age be compared with the predictions of 
the prophets. Whatever, then, may be the 
fortunes of these countries in time to come— 
whatever the eminence to which they may rise 
in point of physical beauty, or of moral in- 
fluence, when ruled by a free government, and 
inhabited by an intellectual and religious peo- 
ple, of which we verily believe they will soon 


shout of battle is hushed, and the light of| become the seats; yet while the world lasts, 


science extinguished,—the broken arch tells 
where the warrior triumphed, and long mounds 
of crumbling ruins proclaim where the city 
once stood, and where thousands now lie 
buried. But though all are gone, they have 
left behind memorable lessons to mankind.— 
They tell us that the kingdoms of this world, 
constituted and managed as they too frequently 
are, are of little value, and certainly not worth 
the blood which has been shed for their ac- 
quisition. ‘These are the countries for which 
the nations of antiquity contended—for which 
the great battles of former times were fought 
—and now for ages they have been allowed to 
remain in the quiet possession of barbarians, 
and are at this moment a wilderness. Here 
too we are taught, that nations that would ren- 





*“ A Journey from Aleppo to Damascus ; to which is 
added an account of the Maronitcs inhabiting Mount 
Libanus.” (The work of a Jesuit.) London, 1736. 


+ “Journal of the Rev. Joseph Wolff, L. L. D.”| 


London, 1839. 

t “ Memoir of the Rev. Pliny Fisk, A. M.” Edin., 
1828. 

§ “ Letters from Palestine.” London, 1839. 


there will always be evidence to convince man- 
kind that the woes denounced against them 
were all fulfilled, and that the prophets never 
uttered a word in reference to them, which 
Jehovah did not confirm. 


owweee 

TRIPLETS FOR TRUTH’S SAKE. 
Let sceptics doubt, philosophers decide 
The Christian's privilege—* an inward guide ;” 
Wisdom is of her children justified. 
Let such as know not what that boon implies, 
God’s blessed book above the Spirit prize— 
No streams can higher than its fountain rise! 


Let them, whose spirits types and shadows crave, 
For baptism trust the elemental wave : 
One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, still must save! 


Let them who, like the Jews, “ require a sign,” 
Partake unblamed of outward bread and wire: 
Thou, Lord ! within can make the substance mine! 


Believing in thy glorious Gospel-day, 
Types, emblems, shadows—a!l must pass away; 
In such T dare not place my trust or stay! 


Abba! on Thee, with child like trust, I call, 
In self-abasement at thy footstool fall,— 
Asking to know but Thee, I find thee all! BB 






Extracts from the letters of Lydia Lancaster. 
(Continued from page 174.) 
To James Wilson. 


Lancaster, 20th of 8th month, 1757. 


My very dear friend,—As for Edmund Peck- 
over, | also sent him a letter by a friend to the 
Yearly Meeting in London, and have never had 
one from him since, but I do not trouble myself 
about it, for I doubt not but he hath a great 
value for us both; and if it were otherwise it 
gives me little concern, feeling that the un- 
changeable Friend of my soul abides in con- 
stant unity, whose commandment is exceeding 
broad. Though we, like David, may have 
seen an end of all perfection, yet the continued 
extending of Divine favour may satisfy us, the 
Spirit of Truth itself bearing witness with our 
spirits that we are the children of God, and if 
children, then heirs, heirs of God and joint 
heirs together with Christ. { have been much 
edified with reading dear worthy John Richard- 
son’s journal, it is a feeling entertaining piece 
as any I ever read. 

L. L. 


To the same. 
LaNncasTER, 20th of 12th Month, 1757. 


My very dear friend,—I shall enter upon 
another subject wherein thy thoughts and my 
own seem to run exactly alike [concerning the 
times and the threatening of danger from our 
enemies |, for I believe the sins of the people 
in this nation are ripe for a stroke of judgment, 
which, though it hath long been diverted, and 
merciful Providence hath waited long over the 
people, yet will assuredly come, and I fear on 
many asa thief in the night when they little 
expect. For indeed the people in common, 
from the crown of the head even to the foot, 
show but little thoughtfulness, but go on to 
gratify their own vicious inclinations in all 
manner of sports and vanity, so that I believe 
there will come a terrible, amazing and very 
trying day, wherein He that sits on high will 
plead with all flesh as in the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, and will lay low the haughtiness of 
men, and punish the people for their pride and 
rebellion and forgetfulness of Him and of His 
many undeserved mercies. And yet I am 
fully of thy mind that all the trials will turn 
out to the glorifying of the great Name who 
alone is worthy, and to the enlarging and 
brightening His true church, which distin- 
guishing Providence will manifest in that day, 
when the sword of the Almighty shall be 
within, separating between a man and his loves, 
&c., and also the sword of man without. The 
weighty sense of these things having laid on my 
mind hath often brought me low, but I am of 
late more cheerful under some assurance of 
preservation to the true people of God, whom 
he can and will keep as in the hollow of his 
hand. I long to hear often from thee, and am 
with sincere love thy affectionate friend, 

L. L. 


To the Quarterly Meeting of Young Friends 
in London. 

Dearly beloved friends,—In a sense of the 

salutation of Divine love reaching unto you 

these come; having you often in my remem- 
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brance and some engagement of mind attending yout, in power and great glory, upon many of 


me tosend you a few lines, thereby to manifest | our ancient friends in the morning of this day, 


the nearness and travail of spirit 1 witness with | 


some of you, and for your welfare in the best 


I am drawn to say, Put your whole trust in 
that Hand, let it work mightily in you, to the 


things. ‘This travail seems to be general, or | subduing all your enemies, destroying all your 
for you all, that you may not only be the|creaturely or slavish fears and reasonings, 


visited, but the redeemed and saved people of 
God, who in great love, pity and regard to 
your never-dying souls, is affording you the 
day-spring from on high, or the shining of 
heavenly light, to give you a clear discovery 
of His will and your duties. Oh! may you 
give up your whole hearts to answer the same 
now; whilst you have light, mind to walk in 
the light, that you may be the children of it 
and be justified by it. Whosoever loves it 
will bring their deeds to it that they may be 
made manifest that they are wrought in God, 
that what they do is in conjunction with his 
revealed will; and being thus found in true 
obedience to his most holy requirings, we are 
approved and have peace of a true solid and 
lasting nature, such as the friendship, grandeur 
and riches here below cam never give posses- 
sion of. This of God sweetens all the bitter 
cups of the faithful, and enables them to bear 
the slights of men and scorns of the world or 
worldly minded people; yea, it fortifies the 
mind to endure all storms and sufferings within 
and without, and emboldens to look towards 
eternity, and to meet death cheerfully. Will 
you then, my dear friends, be persuaded to 
mind your day’s work while your day lasteth, 
whilst the Holy Spirit strives, whilst he knocks 
for an entrance? Do not put him by and en- 
tertain other guests in his room, lest thereby 
you let slip the day of the in-gathering love of 
Him who said that His “Spirit should not 
always strive with man,”’—which makes it 
appear that there is but a time to be gathered 
in, und such a time we read was extended to 
Jerusalem, which they not embracing were 
left in desolation. May their fall be a warning 
to this generation! 

And may the gainsayers and rebellious 
among us repent and be converted while the 
day is lengthened out, that their sins may be 
blotted. out when time of refreshing shall 
come from the presence of the Lord. ‘This is 
my sincere desire for the most obdurate among 
you, and that the bowing humbling power of 
Truth may take such hold on your minds as to 
break down whatsoever is high and exalteth 
itself above the just witness, which is near to 
man either to accuse or justify during the day 
of visitation. Will you then take heed, whilst 
mercy is mixed with judgment, and turn at the 
gentle reproofs of instruction which are the 
way to life, that you may be tendered and 
fitted thereby, like the good ground which 
drinketh in the rain that often cometh down 
upon it, and bringeth forth fruit agreeable to 
the favours received ? if you do you will doubt- 
less be blessed of the Lord. But, on the other 
hand, if for all those favours showered upon 
us, any bring forth briars and thorns, these are 
nigh unto cursing, and their end will be con- 
suming fire. But I would hope better things 
concerning most of you, yea, such things as 
accompany salvation. 

And as for the tender-hearted and well dis- 
posed, who are under sensible impressions of 
the same Divine Hand which was stretched 


which you labour under as discouragements, 
hindering you from coming up in your service 
and day's work. ‘Though you often wish well 


to the Israel of God, and the prosperity of his 
Truth upon earth, yet it may be, when at times 
your minds are moved by a Divine touch to be 
any way active therein, then the laws in the 
members, or carnal part, begins to war against 
the law of the Spirit of life; and as long as it 
prevails you are hindered in your progress, 
you do not witness a deliverance from the law 
of sin and death, and are not brought to expe- 
rience the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. ‘Oh! my beloved in Christ who are 
young, ardent breathings attend and fill my 
soul that some of you may be helped out of 
these strugglings, tossings and fights of afflie- 
tions, which appear to me as a wilderness- 
travel that some of you are proved in. And 
though you are at times favoured with a little 
bread and water to sustain you, yet at other 
times you even fear that life and all is in dan- 
ger to be lost. I tell you, my friends, Jehovah 
has a great work for some of you to do, if 
you will answer to his call; but Satan envieth 
it, and will not let you join therewith while 
you give him any power or liberty over you. 


[ entreat you therefore come, yea, make haste - 


and come up to the help of that Almighty 
power which alone is able to give you the vic- 
tory over all his temptations, cunning allure- 
ments, gilded baits, subtle appearances and 
pretences whatsoever, and to set you over the 
frailties of your own spirits and natures, to do 
the will of Him who calls secretly, saying 
** This is the way, walk in it.” But ah! me- 
thinks I hear some of you answering, in the 
language of Jeremiah when he had a high call: 
he said, **Ah! Lord God, behold I cannot 
speak, forI amachild.”’ But the Lord said 
to him, “‘ Say not I am a child, for thou shalt 
f° to all that I shall send thee, and whatsoever 

command thee thou shalt speak. Be not 
afraid of their faces, for I am with thee to de- 
liver thee, said the Lord.” Then, says this 
sanctified prophet, ‘‘the Lord put forth his 
hand, and tonched my mouth, and said unto 
me, Behold I have put my words into thy 
mouth.” Now, pray friends, is not this some- 
thing like your case? And if it be thus with 
any of you, see that you resist not the opera- 
tions and manifestations of this Holy Divine 
power and love of God, lest he take away his 
words from you, and put his Spirit upon others 
who will more easily bend to his will ; since it 
is his pleasure to carry on the great work 
which he has begun, not by the power, wisdom, 
or invention of men, but by the same power 
and strength which clothed the sons and daugh- 
ters of the morning, and which remain to be 
the covering and defence of all who keep true 
to the heavenly call. And though many have 
been and may be the sufferings of such, yet, 
trusting to nothing that is moveable or subject 
to change, but having confidence only in Him 
that is invisible, they grow stronger and be- 
come valiant in the fight. It was by faith in 
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this power that the mouths of lions were | arms his defence, the unresisting Friend could | light from the common focus in our own So- 


stopped, the violence of fire was quenched, | travel for weeks together through the pathless | ciety. 


that even kingdoms were subdued, and righte- 
ousness came to be wrought in the earth. 
Wherefore, having such a cloud of witnesses, 
both of former and latter times, let us labour to 
cast off every weight and the sin which doth 
easily beset; and let us all jointly run the 
gospel race set before us, in the patience neces- 
sary thereunto, looking steadily unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of that faith that gives 
the victory over the world, and brir 7s all his 
faithful followers, whether smal! .« great, to 
inherit glory and a crown which fadeth not 
away. 
I am your friend and well wisher, 
Lyp1a Lancaster. 
For “ The Friend.” 
THE TREE KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT. 


‘Ye shall know them by their fruits—do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.”’ 
The principles of Friends have always stood, 
and will always stand, this unerring test of our 
Saviour; yet it has been said, and that, too, by 
some who go under our name, that however 
good in theory, our principles are not adapted 
to the present condition of the world. If by 
this is meant that they are not in unison with 
its spirit, it is indeed true; but I know of no 
medicine that the diseased morality of the world 
more needs, and none so well adapted to change 
its tone, and purify its spirit. 

If we look no further than its moral influence, 
we shall perceive that the Society of Friends 
has been a great blessing to the community. It 
has not only made profession of good princi- 
ples, but it has exemplified their excellence by 
a practical conformity to them. While many 
of the professors of Christianity have found the 
path, as described in the New Testament, too 
straight for them, and have used much sophis- 
try, and invented many plausible excuses for dis- 
obeying the plain and unequivocal commands of 
our Saviour, Friends have felt themselves bound 
to support all the doctrines of the gospel, in 
their full scope and meaning. 

Instead of exclaiming, ‘* these are hard say- 
ings, who can bear them,” they have endeavour- 
ed, faithfully, to obey our Saviour’s precepts, 
and in so doing, have witnessed hard things to 
be made easy, and bitter things sweet. ‘They 
have clearly proved, what has been so often 
denied, that war, oaths, and other sins, which 
are expressly forbidden by the gospel, may be 
abstained from not only with entire safety, but 
with great advantage, both to individuals and to 
society. 

Perhaps few of our peculiarities have been 
more ridiculed than the principles of peace ; 
but let him who denies that they can be fully 
carried out in practice, turn to ‘* The principles 
of peace, exemplified by the conduct of Friends 
in Ireland.”’ He will there find that amid an 
awful scene of carnage which devastated that 
afflicted country, Friends remained uninjured. 
The lintels of their doors seem to have been 
marked like those of the Israelites in Figypt, 
when the angel of destruction passed by. And 
if we turn to the early history of our own land, 
we shall Jearn that while the Indian warrior 
slaughtered without mercy the man who made 


forest in perfect security. 

One of the early governors of Pennsylvania 
was accustomed to ridicule the pacific princi- 
ples of Friends ; and to prove that on a sudden 
emergency they would not act up to them, he 
resorted to the following artifice: —With a 
drawn sword in his hand, he galloped through 
the streets of Philadelphia, proclaiming, that 
an invading fleet was coming up the river, and 
calling on the inhabitants to arm themselves in 
defence of the city. This tumult occurred 
while Friends were at their week-day meeting, 
but they sat quietly till it closed, and it was 
found that but four persons, who made the least 
pretensions to their principles, appeared under 
arms. ‘This result was as honourable to the 
Society, as it must have been deeply mortify- 
ing to the governor. 

The unchristian character of war is now 
admitted by many of the more serious of other 
denominations, and peace societies have been 

| established in various parts of our country; but 
| the inerease and spread of this testimony may 
be fairly traced to the faithfulness of Friends. 

The same remark will apply to the subject 
of slavery. Friends appear to have been the 
first to discover, that the principle of doing unto 
others, as we would that they should do unto 
us, is of universal obligation ; and that its recog- 
nition strikes a death blow at slavery. In this 
work their charity began at home—they first 
cleared their own skirts of the stain, and were 
then enabled to hold up a clean standard to 
others. The influence thus exerted, undoubt- 
edly, greatly promoted those measures, which 
eventuated in proclaiming liberty to the slave 
throughout the British dominions, and many 
Friends in this country continue to hold up so 
steady a light as to hasten the coming of that 
day, when bondage and oppression shall no 
more be known in our land. 

On the subject of oaths, the testimony and 
example of Friends have exerted a most salu- 
tary influence. ‘They have induced thinking 
minds in various societies, to examine the 
ground of our testimony against them, and the 
result is, that a large proportion of jurors and 
witnesses in our courts of justice now obey the 
command, ‘* swear not at all.” And it has 
been clearly established that in proportion to 
the disuse of oaths, regard for veracity has been 
increased. 

The cause of temperance, and indeed every 
cause of virtue and benevolence, has felt the 
influence of Friends, in restraining evil and 
promoting good works; and it may be confi- 
dently asserted, that in proportion as our prin- 
ciples have prevailed, the morality of the com- 
munity has maintained a higher and purer tone. 

Surely these are all good fruits, and the tree 
that bears them, according to our Saviour’s 
test, must be good also. Such grapes and figs 
were never gathered from thorns or thistles. 
And is not an inerease of such fruits greatly 
needed? Undoubtedly itis. And if Friends 
keep their places, and live according to the 
principles they Ptofess, they may now exert 
as powerful an influence for good, as they have 
exerted at any period of their history. 

But the influence of their principles is not to 
be promoted by individuals withdrawing their 


For such as have done this, have had 
it dimmed or put out in the surrounding mists, 
In the best societies about us, there are many 
discordant things with which true Friends 
can never mingle. ‘heir safety, as well as 
usefulness, depends upon their maintaining a 
distinct character before the world. 

But in addition to their moral influence, the 
principles of Friends uphold a high standard of 
spiritual religion. ‘Their position in the world 
is a peculiar one. For though their doctrines 
are all recorded in the Bible, they profess to 
have a measure of the same spirit by which it 
was dictated—not dispensed only to them, but 
to allmen. And yet Friends alone, as a reli- 
gious society, fully recognise the perceptible 
influence of the Holy Spirit, which is as dis- 
tinct from human reason, as it is infinitely 
above and beyond it. It is bestowed, in infinite 
mercy, to regulate our thoughts and actions in 
this life, and to prepare us for that eternal ex- 
istence which is to be known hereafter. 

Our early Friends made this profession, 
and adorned the doctrine by a life of correspond- 
ing holiness. By their patient endurance of 
the most cruel sufferings, they often convinced 
even their persecutors, that they (Friends) were 
not following cunningly devised fables, but 
living and eternal substance. We make the 
same profession. Do we so live? We are not 
scourged and imprisoned for our principles as 
they were, and yet the temptations to forsake 
them were perhaps never greater, or more 
abundant. The allurements of the world entice 
away more than persecution can drive. Even 
among early Friends, there appeared a few who, 
for a season, suffered, and would probably have 
cied for their profession, and yet would not live 
in accordance with it. Of these, Keith is a 
melancholy example, and one that ought to 
prove a warning to us, that we may avoid the 
rock upon which he suffered shipwreck. Our 
principles have done much good in the world; 
but they would have done far more, if there had 
been more faithfulness on our part. We are 
therefore loudly called upon to be very careful, 
that we do not shade the light which our profes- 
sion is holding up to the world, either by under- 
valuing the profession itself, or by a course of 
life that little accords with it. Our Society and 
its principles, I have no doubt, will be sustain- 
ed ; but if we turn aside, others will be called 
in touphold them. ‘The barren fig trees will 
be cut down, and nothing suffered to stand that 
does not bear fruit to the praise of Him, who 
has called us out of darkness into His mar- 
vellous light. 


E. 8S. 
Absorption of Liquid Solutions by the Sap- 
Vessels of Plants. 


(From Annals of Natural History.) 

M. Dumas reported to the Academy of 
Sciences, on the 30th November, 1840, that 
by the absorption of various fluids, Dr. Bou- 
cherie had discovered a method of rendering 
wood more durable, of increasing its tenacity 
and hardness, without impairing its elasticity, 


and of imparting to it various permanent colours 


and odours. 
Dr. Boucherie found that the attractive power 
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of the vegetable tissue was sufficient to carry 
from the base of the trunk to the leaves, all 
the fluids he wished to introduce, provided 
they were kept within certain limits of con- 
centration. He cut a tree near the base when 
in full sap, and plunged it into a tub containing 
the fluid he wished to introduce, and in a few 
days he found that it had risen even to the 
most elevated leaves, and had penetrated all 
the tissue, except the heart of the tree. The 
same result, followed, whether the trunk was 
in an erect or inclined position. . It was not 
even necessary to divide the trunk completely, 
for a cavity hollowed out at its base, ora groove 
made with a saw over a considerable part of 
the circumference, was sufficient, when the 
cut part was brought into contact with the 
fluid, to allow a rapid absorption to take place. 

Dr. Boucherie ascertained that the absorp- 
tion of a solution of pyrolignite of iron, con- 
taining some creosote, augmented the hardness 
of wood, and prevented its decay, while the 
penetration of the wood with solutions of the 
earthy chlorides and various saline matters ren- 
dered it less combustible. 

Various colours were given to wood, by 
causing different substances to be absorbed in 
succession. Pyrolignite of iron by itself gave 
the wood a beautiful brown colour; when it 
was followed by an astringent fluid containing 
tannin, a blue, black, or gray colour ensued ; 
and when succeeded by ferrocyanate of potash, 
a deep Prussian blue resulted. In the same 
way the absorption of acetate of lead and of 
chromate of: potass, imparted a yellow colour, 
and by the mixture of several of these sub- 
stances, a still greater variety of shades was 
produced, Different odours were in a similar 
manner given to various kinds of wood. 

The Highland Society of Scotland have of- 
fered a gold medal or thirty sovereigns, as a 
premium for the best account of a series of 
similar experiments. 


—_— 
Spider-Wasps and Spiders. 


In volume 7th, of Annals of Natural His- 
tory, is an article on new or little known 
Arachnide, (Spiders.) In this is given on 
the authority of Abbott, a writer of reputation 
upon the subject, the following curious account 
of a species of wasp, called in Savannah Black 
and Yellow Mason, and likewise Dirtdaubers : 

“They make oblong cases of clay, which 
they plaster in layers to roofs, ceilings, and 
other convenient places; when finished, they 
lay an egg inside, at the end, then fill it with 
spiders, and plaster them up. The worm 
(larva,) by the time it eats them all, is full fed, 
and spins round itself a thin case like gold- 
beaters’ skin, in which it changes into chry- 
salis ; it begins to build in May, and continues 
all the summer. What is remarkable, they 
have the art to embalm these spiders alive, or 
rather enchant them. Upon opening one, the 
spiders are alive, but unable to walk or make 
the least resistance, being just able to move a 
little, sometimes a leg, and they appear plump 
and (of a) fresh colour. I imagine they do 
this by stinging the spiders : this is a wonder- 
ful property and provision of nature to provide 
the worm with fresh and proper food as long 
as is needful. Upon putting some of these 
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spiders in a box, they continued plump and |but employs for that purpose similar means to 
fresh several days before they began to alter. | those now in use for artificial incubation. For 
One fly continues to build several cells along-| some weeks prior to the period of laying, the 
side and upon each other: they destroy an| British turkey collects together an immense 
amazing number of spiders ; they commonly | mass of vegetable matter, varying from two to 
put all, or the most part of one particular | four cartloads, with which it forms a pyramidal 
species together in one cell, many of them of| heap; in this heap it plants its eggs, about 
very rare species, and such I imagine must) eighteen inches deep, and from nine to twelve 
live chiefly on the tops of branches of the|inches apait. The eggs, which are always 
loftiest trees, as I could never afterwards meet | placed with the large end upwards, being care- 
with these specimens of spiders. Upon open- | fully covered, are then left to hatch by the heat 
ing several of these cases at once, it affords | engendered by the decomposition of the sur- 
(as you may judge) a most curious and pleas-| rounding matter. ‘The heaps are formed by 
ing sight—such a large number of spiders’ of | the labours of several pairs of birds, and fre- 
the most beautiful colours and rare species. | quently contain as many eggs as would fill a 
Could it be possible still to continue to pre-| bucket. ‘The eggs are white, about three 
serve them in their beauty and freshness, they | inches and three quarters long, by two and a 
would make a wonderful collection of natural | half in diameter, and, having an excellent fla- 
history.” vour, are eagerly sought after. A specimen of 

It appears that arachnologists avail them-| the Brush turkey, which Gould had an oppor- 
selves of the singular habit above described in | tunity of observing in a garden at Sydney, had 
making their collections, thus saving them-| formed a heap in a shrubbery similar to that 
selves a great deal of trouble, and obtaining| which it would have made in its native woods. 


varieties they would be unable to meet with | Around and over this heap the bird was seen to 


otherwise. 
= 
Curious Instance of Bird-Architecture. 


strut in the same way as the domestic cock ; at 
the same time frequently uttering a clucking 
noise. The flesh is of a pale salmon colour, 
juicy and tender. After all he had seen of the 


In an account of proceedings at a meeting of | birds, he had no hesitation in assigning it a 
the Zoological Society, contained in vol. 7 of| place among the Gallinacee. 


Annals of Natural History, it is stated, that a 
person of the name of Gould, who had recently 
returned from Australia, among other matters, 
‘called the attention of the members to an 
extraordinary piece of Bird-architecture, which 
he had ascertained to be constructed by the 
Satin-bird, Ptilonorhynchus holosericeus, and 
another of similar structure, but still larger, 
by the Chlamydera maculata. These con- 
structions, he stated, are perfectly anomalous in 
the architecture of birds, and consists in a col- 
lection of pieces of stick and grass, formed into 
a bower; or one of them (that of the Chlamy- 
dera) might be called an avenue, being about 
three feet in length, and seven or eight inches 
broad inside; a transverse section giving the 
figure of a horse-shoe, the round part down- 
wards. ‘They are used by the birds as a play- 
ing-house, or ‘* run,”’ as it is termed, and are 
used by the males to attract the females. The 
‘* run”’ of the Satin-bird is much smaller, being 
less than one foot in length, and moreover dif- 
fers from that just described in being decorated 
with the high-coloured feathers of the parrot 
tribe ; the Chlamydera, on the other hand, col- 
lects around its “run” a quantity of stones, 
shells, bleached bones, &c.; they are also 
strewed down the centre within. Gould spent 
much time in observing the habits of those 
birds, and was fully satisfied that the * runs” 
were actually formed by them, and constructed 
for the purposes described. 


The Brush Turkey. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Zoological 
Society, the same individual read a paper on 
that most singular bird, the Brush Turkey 
(Talegalla Lathami) of New South Wales. 
He detailed from his own observations some 
interesting facts connected with its habits. The 
most remarkable circumstance connected with 
the bird is, that it does not hatch its own eggs, 


Sagacity.—About eight months ago a gen- 
tleman belonging to this city embarked at Port 
Philip for Scotland. In the bustle and con- 
fusion of preparing for so long a voyage, a 
favourite dog disappeared about a couple of 
days before the vessel in which he returned 
left Port Philip; and as all the inquiry he was 
able to make turned out to be fruitless, he was 
under the necessity of leaving his four-footed 
friend behind him. He arrived in Edinburgh 
about two months ago, and, wonderful to tell, 
within the last three weeks was surprised by a 
visit from the animal he had left in Port Philip 
about eight months before. Upon inquiry it 
turns out that the dog had gone on board of a 
ship on the eve of sailing for London; that, 
once aboard, he resolutely refused to be put 
ashore, and by dint of sheer resolution obtain- 
ed a passage. On his arrival in London it is 
ascertained that he visited the lodgings former- 
ly occupied by his master, and, failing in dis- 
covering the object of his search, immediately 
disappeared, and was not again heard of till 
his arrival in Edinburgh. Familiar as we are 
with instances of the affection and sagacity of 
the dog, this is perhaps the most extraordinary 
example on record. The gentleman to whom 
he belongs is well known in Edinburgh.— 
Edinburgh paper. 


From Old Humphrey. 
MY MOTHER, 


Whether you have, or have not a mother, 
my present address will not be unsuitable. 

With whatever respect and admiration a child 
may regard a father, whose example has called 
forth his energies, and animated him in his 
various pursuits, he turns with greater affection, 
and intenser love, to a kind-hearted mother. 
The same emotion follows him through life, 
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and when the changing vicissitudes of afier| ler who was * ready to perish,” literally rest-| out this continent. At the same time, it ma 
years have removed his parents from him,| ed on my mother. not be amiss to suggest the propriety of form- 
seldom does the remembrance of his mother} 1 could weary you with instances of my|ing Auxiliary ‘Tract Associations, in connec- 
occur to his mind, unaccompanied by the most| mother’s kindness of heart; one more, and I/ tion with thix, at various locations within the 
affectionate recollections. have done. bounds of the respective yearly meetings where 
Show me a man, though his brow be fur-| With her trowel in her hand, my mother} such auxiliaries do not already exist; by which 
rowed, and his hair gray, who has forgotten! was busily engaged, one day, among the shrubs} means the capacity of the parent institution 
his mother, and I shall suspect that something | and flowers of her little garden, and listening} would be greatly augmented, and a large 
is.going on wrong within him; either his me-| with pleasure to the sound of a band of music, | amount of good be effected in a cheap, quiet, 
mory is impaired, or a hard heart is beating in} which poured around a cheerful air from a| unobtrusive way, in which old and young, of 
his bosom. ‘ My Mother,” is an Sener ee esses barrack-yard, where a troop or| both sexes, as co-labourers, might bear a part. 
of music and melody, that takes us back again | two of soldiers were quartered ; when a neigh- -- 
to the days of our childhood ; places us once | bour stepped into the garden to tell her, thata| An annual meeting of the Tract Association 
more kneeling in the soft lap of a tender pa-|soldier was then being flogged, and that the|of Friends, will be held on the evening of 
rent, and lifts up our little hands in morning, band only played to drown the cries of the| Fourth day, the 16th instant, at half past 7 
and evening prayer. \suffering offender. Not a word was spoken|o’clock, in the Committee room, Mulberry 
For my own part, I never think of my mo-| by my agitated parent; down dropped her/| street. The attendance of members of both 
ther, without thinking, at the same time, of| trowel on the ground, and away she ran into! sexes, and of all Friends interested in the ob- 


unnumbered kindnesses, exercised not towards | the house, shutting herself up, and bursting jects of the association, is invited. 


me only, but to all around her. From my /into tears. T he garden was forgotten, the Joun Carrer, Clerk. 
earliest years I can remember that the moment pleasure had vanished, and music had turned| 3 mo. 10th, 1842. ‘ 
her eye caught the common beggar, her hand|into mourning in the bosom of my mother. oane 


mechanically fumbled in her pocket. No| Reader! have youa mother? Ifyou have,| A stated annual meeting of ‘The Contribu- 
shoeless and stockingless Irishwoman, with call to mind her forbearance, her kindness, her | tors to the asylum for the relief of persons de- 
her cluster of dirty children, could pass unno-|!ove. ‘Try also to return them by acts of af-| prived of the use of their reason,” will be held 
ticed by her; and no weary and wayworn fection, that when the future years shall arrive, | at the committee room, Mulberry street meet- 
traveller could rest on the milestone opposite when the green sod shall be springing over the ing house, on Fourth day, the 16th instant, at 


our habitation, without being beckoned across | resting-place of a kind-hearted parent, you may | 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 


to satisfy his hunger and his thirst. No doubt | feel no accusing pang when you hear the en- Samvuet Mason, Jr., Clerk. 
she assisted many who were unworthy, for|dearing expression, My Mother! 3 mo., 1842. 
she relieved all within her influence. — ‘ites 
“ Careless their merits or their faults to scan, | Habits of Swallows.—Academy of Sciences, _Correction.—In last number of “ The 
Her pity gave ere charity began.” | Paris, Nov. 29.—M. Robert sent in a paper, riend,” page 182, col. Ist, line 6th from bot- 


; containing some observations on the habits of |'0™, read dear mother, instead of * dead 
Had her kindness, like that of many, been! swallows in Southern Russia. He had found, | mother. 
: : ——— 
confined to good counsel, or the mere act of) among otter curious circumstances, that the 


ivi ; : Diep, at her residence in Randolph county, Indiana, 
“ee tay — rt conan een na UP Per surfaces or roofs of the holes, which | on the 4th of Twelfth month, 1841, Axw Cox, (consort 
ave been at charity whic areth a these birds bored in the sand cliffs on the banks! of Benjamin Cox,) aged nearly sixty-five years—a 


things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, | of the Volga, were covered with a kind of| member and elder of White River Monthly Meeting of 
endureth all things,” 1 Cor. xiii. 7. Herbene-| animal glue. This substance was found to be | Friends. She was taken sick on the 17th of Eleventh 


nce was uniform, and unceasing; it was a ut : month, while her dear husband and their son William, 
qa of Sa idea In beaehins enother of a fishy origin, and was believed to be the his companion, were absent on a religious visit to 
& : 8 » spawn of fish, principally the sturgeon, which | Friends of North Carolina and Virginia Yearly Meet- 


difficulty only increased her desire and deter-| abounds in that river. ‘The birds find it upon | ings. Her disease being very painful, and alarming 
mination to be useful. She was one whol the water and apply it to this use, with the in-| symptoms appearing, it was soon discovered that her 
‘‘searched out” the cause that she knew not ;| tention, most probably, of preventing the loose | "every ate — of ee one — to be 
her pen addressed the peer, and her feet trod/sand from falling in upon them.— Literary | ore ee ey ee ee ese iae eee anise omure 
the threshold of the pauper, with equal alacrity Gazelte, Dec. 25. TY | resignation to the Divine will. She often spoke of her 


. . . : : dear husband and son in their absence, with strong de- 
in the cause of charity. ‘To be occupied in sires to see them once more; yet did not repine or 








relieving the poor, and pleading the cause of murmur because of their absence. She at different 
the friendless, was medicine to her body and THE FRIEND. times spoke to those around her, (especially those in 
mind. roe early — — peers « concern for = 
. : THIRD MONTH, 12, 1842. uture welfare, and oiten asked to have portions of the 

No child could cry, no accident take place, . sei aiinaabieidein Holy Scriptures read. She appeared in a sweet frame 








no sickness occur, without my mother hasten- : , : of mind, and, in answer to an enquiry, said she saw 
ing off to render assistance. She had her| It will be perceived by the notice below that} nothing in her way. The close was quite easy, appa- 
iques and prejudices ; she never pretended to| the annual meeting of the Tract Association of| rently as though she had fallen asleep—and we have 
love those whom she did not like; and she re-| Friends is to be held on Fourth day see] pete, oct pea ind ray oar 
membered, perhaps too keenly, an act of un-/the 16th instant; and it is desirable that the county, on the 26th ultimo, Joun W. ens. 
kindness, but kindness was the reigning emo-| invitation extended to I'riends of both sexes, | member of Buckingham Monthly Mecting of Friends, 
tion of her heart. who are interested in the objects it is endeavour-| aged sixty-seven years and two days. In his death a 
Reader, if you think that I have said enough,|ing to promote, may induce a numerous at- feast - — i ares aoe 
: a : . ; - ciety an y at large; a an active 
bear with me ; remember, I am speaking of my|tendance. The circulation of the valuable tracts Sad etal maa te oll tee Gilevent salitiens of lito 
mother. published by the Association has latterly much 


: ; : ; ~** | where daty called him. 

Among the many sons and daughters of af-|increased. Besides being very extensively dis- , at his residence in Stanford, Duchess county, 
fliction, whose hearts were made glad by her tributed in this country, many of them, by means|N. Y., the 16th of Tenth month, 1841, Noan Cock, 
benevolence, was a poor widow of the name|of whaling and other vessels, have been scat-| #ged — oe. = member of pe 
of Winn, who resided in an almshouse; my |tered in various places abroad. Much interest- ssenthly Buectng ef Friends. [te was exteomed fer 

: . . : . : : dia be non b his sound judgment, persevering integrity, and unas- 
mother had known her in her childhood.—| ing.and instructive reading has thus been fur-| .yming deportment; and bore with remarkable pa- 
Often have I gazed on the aged woman, as she|nished to many, who are very unfavourably | tience the sufferings of a painful and protracted illness, 
shaped her tottering steps, leaning on a stick, |circumstanced for procuring it. We therefore | giving satisfactory evidence that his “ end was peace.” 
towards our dwelling; A weekly allowance, | take pleasure in recommending the Association » on the 29th of First month, 1842, Lypta Par- 


. : . . . | Ker, Long Branch, Shrewsbury, of a lingering con- 
a kind welcome, and a good dinner once a\to the continued favour and support of Friends; antiin i _ otehty fourth . * ion a 











week, were hers to the close of her existence. | and in this recommendation are desirous to in-| was a firm believer in the doctrines of a crucified Sa- 
She had a grateful heart, and the blessing of|clude members of our religious society through- | viour, and her end was in peace. 
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